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The Future of Public Secondary 
Education in Africa 


WENDELL P. JONES 
School of Education, University of California at Los Angeles 


HE one positive statement that can be made relative to the 

future of secondary education in Africa is that there will be 
much more of it in the immediate future. African development in 
all areas—political, social, economic—carries with it a demand for 
greatly expanded programs of secondary education. 

Strongly favoring the expansion of secondary education are the 
African political leaders of the newer and emerging independent 
states. These men wield considerable power over the direction of 
events in their areas and are, without exception, resolved to pro- 
vide more secondary education than anyone dreamed possible five 
years ago. 

During the academic year 1958-1959, the writer observed, as a 
Ford Foundation grantee, educational programs in ten countries 
or territories of sub-Saharan Africa: Sudan, Ethiopia, Kenya, 
Uganda, Tanganyika, Northern Rhodesia, Belgian Congo, Nigeria, 
Ghana, Liberia. This paper is based largely on observations made 
in these countries and on subsequent study of the problems of 
education. 

Before viewing the possible future of African secondary educa- 
tion, some attention should be paid to the past. Secondary educa- 
tion, as ordinarily conceived, is relatively new in all of sub-Saharan 
Africa. Moreover, it is much newer in certain territories and 
countries than it is in others. Records will indicate, for example, 
that prior to 1850 a secondary school had been established in 
Sierra Leone. Records will also show that the first secondary 
school for Africans in Northern Rhodesia is not yet twenty-five 
years old. The formal secondary school movement in all of these 
areas has become significant only since 1925 and has experienced 
its major growth since 1950. 

The recency of the secondary school as an institution is re- 
flected in the enrollments. Two facts stand out. First, in none of 
these territories are there facilities for secondary education ade- 
quate for the enrollment of one per cent of the territorial or 
national population of the particular country. Second, in none 
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of these countries does the number of students admitted to the 
secondary school exceed ten per cent of the students who complete 
the pre-secondary program of studies. And it should be added 
that in none of these countries do all of the pupils have access to 
primary education. Consequently, there is considerable room for 
expansion of secondary education to embrace a more reasonable 
percentage of secondary-school-age students. 

Present secondary schools in sub-Saharan Africa tend to follow 
the pattern of secondary schools in the metropolitan country which 
once had or now has control over the particular country. Even 
long-independent Ethiopia has a secondary school plan very similar 
to that followed in the English grammar schools and Liberia, 
another long-independent country, has patterned it’s secondary 
education program along the lines of the academic high school in 
the United States. 

At present, the term “secondary education” as used in Africa 
pertains to post-primary institutions which follow a university 
preparatory curriculum. The term does not generally include 
those post-primary institutions which are concerned with vocational 
or technical training, for their programs of study will not qualify 
the student to enter a higher institution. Moreover, many of the 
institutions for the training of primary teachers are designed to ac- 
cept students who have completed a primary course of eight years 
or a primary-junior secondary course of ten years. These institu- 
tions are not considered secondary schools. Both of these—the 
technical school and the teacher training college—are engaged in 
post-primary education for pupils at the age level ordinarily as- 
sociated with secondary schools in this country. Their enrollments, 
however, would not alter the percentages given above. 

As stated earlier, secondary education in Africa has been tradi- 
tionally rigidly academic. Africa, however, is basically an agri- 
cultural area. Some areas hold a massive mining and industrial 
potential. Its secondary schools have operated without curriculum 
concern for these roots of national productivity. Vocational and 
agricultural and commercial courses have been non-existent in the 
secondary schools. In this period of rapid change, need for a 
re-evaluation of the functions the secondary school should serve 
has suddenly become clear to lay and professional leadership. The 
inclination is to broaden the secondary school curriculum and 
relate it more to the needs of developing nations. Prejudices 
rooted in the old traditional pattern have begun to yield. The 
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comprehensive type of secondary school will hardly emerge im- 
mediately from the controversy, but a new pattern incorporating 
many features of the comprehensive school seems to be in the 
making. 

A gradual awareness of the importance of counseling and 
guidance is now evident in the African educational world. Second- 
ary schools have generally selected for admission the students who 
scored highest on the primary school leaving examination. The 
second highest-scoring group have been assigned to technical 
schools; the third to teacher training colleges to become primary 
school teachers. The special aptitudes, abilities, and interests of 
students rarely entered into the picture. As a result some students 
who would have liked to become primary school teachers were 
practically forced into a technical school. Students so misplaced 
have tended to perform poorly in their assigned school; both stu- 
dent and country suffered as a result. 

Further, the personnel point of view has not been part of 
secondary school life. Efforts to appraise the strengths and weak- 
nesses of students, to counsel students in their study difficulties, 
have been practically nil. The student usually spends his four 
years in the secondary school and “sits” the final examination which 
covers the material of the four-year period. The examination 
becomes a matter of crucial importance to the student the closer 
he gets to it. If he passes, he is eligible for admission to a higher 
institution or he is eligible for an excellent job and he has achieved 
a most enviable status in his community and country. If he fails, 
he is back where he began four years ago with the added burden of 
a “failure” to bear. There is opportunity to take the examination 
a second time, but the out-of-school students find it difficult to 
master independently the materials needed in order to pass. 

Increasingly, attention is being drawn to the need for continuous 
evaluation of the student’s performance throughout his secondary 
school period. African education journals are beginning to carry 
articles which express concern over the inadequate system of choos- 
ing students for secondary school. Questions are being raised 
relative to the causes of the failures which in some instances have 
equalled twenty to thirty per cent of the students who sat the ex- 
amination. The recommendations all point to the need for pro- 


grams of counseling and guidance before and during the students’. 


secondary school years. A few African college graduates are now 
in the United States studying the American approach to counseling 
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and guidance. It may be expected that suitable programs will be 
devised for the African schools. They cannot afford the loss of any 
talent through lack of proper placement or guidance. 

The availability of teachers will determine much of the future 
of African secondary education. The degree-granting institutions 
are new, few, and small in enrollment. Their products are needed 
in many areas of national life; they have prepared only a small 
number of secondary school teachers. 

Most of the teachers in African secondary schools are expatriates, 
in British-related areas usually imported from England. Their 
cost to the supporting governments is great. It has been estimated 
that the total cost of one British secondary school teacher for a 
two or three-year tour of duty is equal to the cost of three African 
teachers serving the same length of time. 

The future of secondary education in Africa is related to several 
factors, some of which will be treated briefly here. The reader 
must bear in mind that none of these stands alone; each is inter- 
twined with all the others mentioned and with some not mentioned 
in this paper. No priority is suggested by the order in which the 
factors are presented. 

Practically all the countries of sub-Saharan Africa are reaching 
towards independence or have achieved it recently. (Ethiopia and 
Liberia are not in this group.) The spirit of nationalism and self- 
government permeates the thinking and the action of Africans 
everywhere. African leadership is followed almost blindly by the 
masses. Where the leadership chooses to place emphasis in the 
development schemes for the next five or ten or fifteen years will 
have a major impact on the development of secondary education. 

Today, the African leadership is keenly aware of the need for 
a more highly educated populace. One significant feature of the 
Sudan which gained independence in 1956 and of Ghana which 
gained independence in 1957 and of Nigeria which assumes inde- 
pendent status this year after a short period of self-government has 
been the rapid strides each of these countries has made towards 
the expansion of school facilities at the primary, secondary, and 
higher levels. In the countries not as far advanced politically as 
Sudan, Ghana, and Nigeria, the spirit of nationalism has been at 
work and political leaders have with remarkable success persuaded 
the colonial powers to provide the African population with more 
and better schools at a rate ten times faster than was the practice 
prior to 1950. 
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The African leader, however, is faced with problems other than 
education. Problems of medical care, of industrialization, of roads 
and transportation, of scientific farming, of urbanization, of trade 
and commerce, of internal security—these and many others are 
beginning to compete for the available funds. The solution of 
each of these problems is important to the country and demands the 
attention of the country. Each development plan must provide 
for development in these and other areas as well as in the basic 
area of education. Maintaining the proper balance for all-round 
progress will be a difficult task for the African political leader. 

Today, the trend in sub-Saharan Africa is toward an emphasis 
on secondary education. Earlier emphasis was placed on primary 
education. The leadership supports the expansion of the second- 
ary school; it feels that the demands of the times call for more 
secondary school graduates without a reduction of primary school 
graduates. This attitude of the leadership is a good omen for the 
secondary school. 

A second factor related to the future of the African secondary 
school is the determination of the aims the secondary program 
should have. Serious thought about the purposes of secondary 
education is now necessary. In a sense, present secondary school 
programs have been imposed upon the African countries by the 
metropolitan powers. African educators have recently begun to 
express opinions that these programs of study are not very well 
suited to the needs of the new nations and there is great need for 
modification of curriculum in both the primary and the secondary 
school. 

In several countries or territories of Africa, special committees 
have been appointed to evaluate present programs, to determine 
the purposes which the secondary schools should serve, and to 
recommend statements of aims and of programs necessary to imple- 
ment these aims. On the international level, the Commission on 
Educational Policy in Africa has recently been established by the 
World Confederation of Organizations of the Teaching Profession 
to probe into this and other problems. Its membership includes 
educators from most of the sub-Saharan African countries and from 
a few non-African countries. 


Accelerated programs for the preparation of secondary school 
teachers are underway in all sub-Saharan countries. Increased 
numbers are being sent to the university colleges available in Africa 
and hundreds are being sent to foreign countries, chiefly Great 
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Britain and the United States, for college education. As these re- 
turn, the staffing problem will be slightly relieved. But the prob- 
lem of staffing new secondary schools will last for many years for 
the countries are not financially able to pay for the foreign educa- 
tion of enough of their own people to fill the need. Nor are the 
countries financially able to increase significantly the number of 
expatriate teachers. This brings us to the final factor to be treated 
in this short paper. 

Intimately tied to the future of African secondary education is 
outside assistance. The African countries are in dire need of every 
kind of help possibly available. Funds are essential, above and 
beyond the abilities of the countries to pay, for new physical facili- 
ties, for the training of Africans to serve as secondary school teachers 
and administrators, for expatriates to serve as secondary school 
teachers and administrators until an adequate supply of Africans is 
available. Just as important is the need for the services of ex- 
patriate specialists in education to perform all kinds of services 
while Africans are being trained to assume these posts of provincial 
and national leadership in education in greater numbers than are 
now available. 

Much of the needed assistance in finance and personnel appears 
to be forthcoming. Metropolitan powers have tended to render aid 
to their former colonial territories after these areas achieved inde- 
pendence. The United States is currently greatly expanding its 
assistance to the emerging African countries through its Interna- 
tional Cooperation Administration and has recently earmarked 
more than $20,000,000 for educational aid to Africa. UNESCO 
is increasingly turning its energies toward helping the educational 
development of African countries. While all these efforts are com- 
mendable, it is hoped that size of the contributions will continue 
to increase. It is further hoped that American foundations will 
enlarge their contributions to the improvement of African secondary 
education. 

In light of this discussion, the conclusion might be drawn that 
the future of secondary education in Africa is bright. All indica- 
tions point to a very rapid expansion of this essential commodity 
to a larger and larger segment of the African population and to a 
broader and richer program of studies for the increasing enrollment. 
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Present Trends in Public Secondary 
Education in Western Europe 


M. A. ECKSTEIN 
Queens College (New York) 


rent the past fifteen years, educational development in the 
various countries of Europe has passed through several stages. 
The conclusion of World War II left a series of emergencies for 
which immediate answers had to be found. There were shortages 
of staff, equipment and buildings, and often a backlog of six or 
more years’ neglect of necessary improvements and extensions. 
Such a measure as the Emergency Training Scheme for Teachers 
in England is an example of a stop-gap plan to cope with one 
particular shortage. However, concurrent with such short-term 
programs, concerned with the most basic educational provisions, 
there were also varied plans for more long-range reconstruction. 
The famous Conference in Algiers in 1943 is an example of 
preparatory discussion by those concerned with French education; 
in that same year, the White Paper on Educational Reconstruction 
was being discussed in the British Parliament. The fruits of these 
activities were the later proposals of the Langevin Commission in 
France, and the Education Act of 1944 in Britain. The latter in- 
cluded both immediate and long-term planning and a fairly 
radical reconstruction of the educational scheme. Soon after, in 
Occupied Europe, the Allied Forces in Italy and Germany were 
similarly concerned with both emergency and reconstruction. 

With the easing of the most pressing concerns comes the op- 
portunity to co-ordinate and evaluate, not only the efforts which 
have been made, but also the broad plans which have been pro- 
posed. Post-war legislation has generally been characterized by 
radical thinking and optimism. However, the euphoria brought 
by the end of a war is so often soon dissipated in the exhausting 
battle of the peace. At such a time, the ambitiously optimistic 
spirit of reconstruction may also be lessened. A more cautious 
planned expansion replaces the scheme for extensive reconstruction, 
ideas of reform have once again to vie with practices which are 
entrenched in the typical ways of thinking of a people. The edu- 
cational legislation of the last five years or so has been characterized 
by such an approach, by plans for reform and expansion which 
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reflect the changes in the spirit of nations since 1945. The par- 
ticular economic situation of a country, its current philosophical 
outlook and social thinking, specifically define the educational 
scene in each area which is to be considered here. 

In England, no single item of educational legislaton has had 
the comprehensiveness and far-reaching implications of the Butler 
Education Act. Significantly enough, however, the major educa- 
tional document in England during recent months has been a 
report issued by a ministerial committee and briefly discussed in 
Parliament.t It deals with that age group which lies beyond the 
scope of compulsory education, sixteen to eighteen years. The 
Crowther Report, so called after the name of the committee chair- 
man, is concerned with the extension of education upwards. It 
recommends raising the school-leaving age to sixteen, proposes a 
plan for part-time education beyond this, and also considers the 
expansion of curriculum offerings for students of this age. In 
particular, the report criticizes the excessive concentration upon a 
small grouping of academic subjects which has been characteristic 
of education in the upper forms of the Grammar School. In fact, 
the report is basically concerned with a general broadening of the 
base of secondary education, with making it more general and 
more varied. Inadequate expansion in scientific and technological 
areas is also criticized. 

However, the recommendations of this document are not simply 
directed towards the expansion of the scope of secondary education 
in England, and a lessening of its degree of specialization. They 
are responses to a number of irresistable pressures from outside 
the educational system as well as from within it. They are also 
admissions that the existing system has not kept pace with develop- 
ments in society and in the world at large. Thus, for example, the 
increase in the numbers of those students voluntarily remaining in 
school beyond fifteen years of age has changed the exclusive quality 
of upper secondary schooling (the Sixth Form). In social repre- 
sentation, and therefore also in aspiration, there is a considerable 
change. But British society has changed too since the days in 
which the grammar school achieved its form. There have been 
far-reaching developments in the organization of society, in eco- 
nomic organization, and in Britain’s role in world society. To 
complete the picture of change, mention must also be made of the 
vast increases in Man’s knowledge about science and technology 


1 Ministry of Education, 15 to 18; Report of the Central Advisory Committee for 
Education (England). Vol. 1 (Report). mdon; H.M.S.O., 1959. 
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and his greater power over his environment. The Crowther Report 
is a response to these influences which must affect all aspects of 
life. It recognizes as essential a number of real alternatives to the 
still prestigeful academic secondary schools. Other forms are not 
only respectable and legitimate, they must be helped to achieve 
such recognition. 

This point raises a problem which has been central to English 
education for several decades, “parity of esteem” between different 
types of secondary schools. In giving official approval to the 
tripartite system of modern (general), technical and grammar 
(academic) schooling, the Education Act of 1944 introduced a 
great degree of order into a patchwork array of schools of all kinds, 
and made articulation between primary and secondary levels more 
realistic. But this definition, though sensible and not unprece- 
dented, has still to achieve acceptance in the face of social realities. 
The fact remains even today, that one type of school retains its 
former prestige and exclusivity, the grammar school. It is the 
prime avenue to university education or to a white-collar job, and 
though entrance to it is on the whole by merit, it represents more 
than anything else the essential goal for the middle-class parent. 
Because of this social fact, one can hardly claim that the ideal of 
truly equal opportunity has been achieved. Modern schools, and 
even technical schools do not have comparable status with gram- 
mar schools; a disproportionate number of middle-class children 
obtain places in grammar schools; too many children of less well- 
endowed families obtain grammar school places even though they 
may have the ability. 

One way in which educators have attempted to do justice to 
this problem is by devoting much attention to the selection devices 
used at the end of primary schooling (11 years of age). The merits 
of different types of examination, of interviews, of record cards, 
and so on, have been, and still are, the subject of interminable 
debate. But they are all variations on the same theme, and based 
upon the assumption that the tripartite system is to continue as it 
exists now. 

There is, on the other hand, a more radical approach to this 
problem, which is one of both social injustice and brainpower 
wastage. This is represented by those who seek a more basic re- 
organization of the very structure of secondary education. A prime 
example of such a scheme is the Comprehensive School. Like the 
American comprehensive high school, such an institution accepts 
students with different kinds and degrees of ability; unlike its 
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American counterpart, it retains a process of “streaming” (homoge- 
neous ability grouping) within the school. This institution is seen 
by its protagonists as the answer to the inequities of the present 
system, as the efficient use of resources, and a means of ending 
entrenched and self-propagating class disparities. 

Comprehensive schools are not, however, the only way of in- 
troducing the comprehensive principle into secondary education. 
Several local authorities in England have introduced their own 
variations on the pattern of tripartitism in the secondary system. 
A notable example is the County of Leicestershire, whose plan for 
reorganization, at first experimental and limited, has now been 
extended and also copied to some extent by a number of other 
educational authorities.? In this scheme, all children in a district 
are transferred together to the same school (the “high school”) 
for the three years following primary education. Here they all 
follow more or less the same syllabus until they are about fourteen, 
when all those whose parents undertake to keep them at school 
until at least sixteen are transferred to the local grammar school. 
The others remain at the high school for one more year of work- 
oriented and general terminal education. 

It is apparent that such developments represent a departure 
from the direction set by the tripartite reorganization of 1944. 
The basic principle remains the same, but the anomalies of the 
system are being considered and perhaps will eventually be dealt 
with. Though the Ministry of Education has increased in scope 
and influence since 1944, its role is still primarily an advisory and 
a permissive one, while local authorities take the initiative. Thus 
the government approach is the traditional British one of cautious 
empiricism, accepting change when it is there, rather than moving 
towards it with any speed. Yet as one looks at the various develop- 
ments in English secondary education in the last decade, a certain 
pattern does emerge. Attempts are being made to deal with in- 
justice and inequality of opportunity, there is a response to the new 
needs of a speedily increasing school population, and to a new social 
philosophy.* Educational thinking is responding to such factors 
as changes in social mobility, lessening of social distance, influence 
of mass media, and certain aspects of the idea of the Welfare State. 


2 Stewart C. Mason The Leicestershire Experiment. London; Councils and Education 
Press Ltd., 1957 

3 Ministry of Education, Beant Education for All—A New Drive. Comnd. 604. 
London; H.M.S.0O., Dec. 19 

Max’ Eckstein, “Beitain's: “White Paper on Education and Its Implications’ in 
Com parative Education Review. Vol. 8, No. 1, June 1959. 

Edmund J. King, “Comprehensive Schools in we in Comparative Education 
Review. Vol. 3, Nos. 2 and 3, Oct. 1959 and Feb. 19 
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But traditional characteristics of English education are not being 
abandoned. 

Like the Crowther Report in Britain, the Rahmenplan (master 
plan) for West German School Reform published in April 1959 
attempts to synthesize present educational thought and trends and 
provide direction for the future.* It is basically a design for re- 
form proposed by a committee of varied interests and specialties 
in a country where education is the responsibility of large local 
administrative units. The document aims at the unification of 
schools in the 11 Lénder by closer collaboration of Federal and 
local power, and of citizens’ committees representing a variety of 
national interests. 

Here, as in most of Europe, the sequel to World War II is not 
far off. The Occupation forces were concerned with eradicating 
the education system which was one important means of inculcating 
the Nazi ideology. Decentralization was one means of breaking 
the uniform cast of German education. But once this had ap- 
parently been accomplished, there came into prominence a number 
of problems, some of them longstanding, others emerging in the 
contemporary society. The old traditions of state paternalism, of 
class consciousness, of the humanistic-classical intellectual tradition 
embodied in the education of the Gymnasium are the important 
background facts. The new phenomena are the revolutionary 
social and political changes of the last fifty years. The problem 
today is to improve access to secondary education, and to make it 
more appropriate for those who move on, that is, the total popula- 
tion. The dominant voices in the debates on education today in 
West Germany are those of various groups among the population, 
in itself a good sign in a country where hitherto vested interests 
(state or professional) used to have the only say. 

In 1959, the Conference of Ministers of Education which was 
responsible for the Rahmenplan agreed to concentrate on three 
major points: extension of the Volkschule generally to nine years, 
improvement of secondary school selection procedures, and reforms 
in the narrow specialization of the last years of study at the 
Gymnasium. At the same time, however, experiments consistent 
with the recommendations of the total plan are to be encouraged. 
Thus the direction of future developments has been pointed, and 
includes a period of observation and “trying-out” for students 
completing their primary education (the Férderstufe of two years) 


*Ursula Kirkpatrick, “The Sabmenaee for West German School Reform” in 
Comparative Education Review. Vol. 4, No. 1, June 1960. 
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followed by selection of one of several tracks. There is no whole- 
sale abandonment of the traditicnal structure, but a serious at- 
tempt to provide opportunity for future white-collar or technical 
workers by expanding the Realschule. On the one hand, the most 
specialized and selective path of secondary education is to be 
“modernized,” on the other, the opportunity of the student is to be 
increased in a number of alternative ways. 

In many respects of course, the situation in Germany is com- 
parable with that of England. The Gymnasium, somewhat like 
the English grammar school, is subject to question for its academic 
bias and its prestige; then there is the problem of equity for 
aspirants to such a desired avenue to advancement. There is also 
the problem of making the alternatives to an academic secondary 
education real ones. In society at large, there are also comparable 
phenomena: an increase in economic well-being, the emergence as 
voices to be reckoned with of larger masses of the population, the 
blurring (if not complete dissolution) of former class lines and all 
that goes with it. 

Though it does propose expansion, the Rahmenplan does 
not move far from the traditional form of German education. 
In France, however, the post-war reform in education proposed 
by the Langevin Commission was a plan for radical change. The 
Reforms in Public Education of January 1959 are the end to a 
chapter of French educational history which covered thirteen 
years of argument over these proposals.5 In brief, the main pro- 
visions are as follows: the age limit for compulsory education was 
raised to sixteen years, provision was made for a two-year period of 
observation for eleven-year-olds ending primary education, fol- 
lowed by one of five different programs appropriate to the student 
as well as to the needs of French society. 

In its acceptance of the two-year cycle d’observation, the French 
reform has telescoped the Langevin proposal of a five-year cycle 
of orientation. It not only recognizes the principle that a child 
is entitled to an educational environment which encourages the 
full development of his potential in all respects, but also establishes 
a system which should facilitate this. The alternatives which a 
child has after the age of thirteen, give him greater opportunity 
than ever before to obtain manual and technical education and to 
obtain a less onesidedly academic education. 


5 Cultural Services of the French Embassy, “Reforms in Public Education” in 
Education in France. No. 5, Feb. 1959. 

Charles H. Dobinson, “French Educational Reform’ in Comparative Education 
Review. Vol. 3, No. 1, June 1959. 
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One reason why such legislation was so long in being passed 
(it is a more modest variant of the Langevin proposals) is quite 
apparent: the weakness of successive post-war French governments. 
But the critical evaluation of French education implied in prepara- 
tion for this measure is very significant. There is a deep concern 
for French national unity and sense of purpose dating back to the 
self-criticism and analysis which followed the capitulation of France 
in 1940, and which persisted through the post-war struggle to 
establish a sound economy, a stable government and a healthy 
society. There is also the realization that the traditional French 
education was no longer altogether adequate. Change in society, 
and changes in knowledge rendered the classical-humanistic in- 
struction of the Lycée, and the Napoleonic system within which it 
operated, unjustly restricting, outdated and inadequate. 

Once again, parallels may be drawn between these developments 
and those in other European countries. Though the war left dif- 
ferent residues in each country, though developments since then 
have varied in each society, there have been similar criticisms of 
the nature of academic secondary education, of selection for it and 
of the absence of adequate alternatives. All three countries so far 
referred to plan in their respective ways to do justice to these 
problems. 

Lest it be assumed that there are only similarities among the 
educational problems of European nations, mention must be made 
of Italy, which has recently entered upon its most ambitious educa- 
tional plan.* Large sums of money are to be spent over the next 
ten years to help schools from the kindergarten to the university. 
Yet the focus of this major legislation is quite different from that 
of educational activity in England, Germany and France. The 
main points are as follows: free education for all until fourteen 
years of age, and beyond this for those in professional schools; the 
provision of additional school places and teachers to cope with the 
increase. 

The urgent need for these measures, unambitious as they may 
seem, is revealed by the fact that even today, illiteracy in some 
parts of Southern Italy is as high as 30 per cent, and approximately 
40 per cent of Italian children between eleven and fourteen are not 
attending school at all. In Italy the problem is still, therefore, 
one of the basis of education, the total population. Much of the 
money will be devoted to implementing the principle of com- 


June 1960. 


* Lamberto Borghi and Anthony we | “Italy’s Ten-Year Education Plan” 
in Comparative Education Review. Vol. 4, No. 1, 
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pulsory universal primary education, and what is to be spent for 
post-primary and university education will be for the increase of 
what exists in these areas. Thus the Government is strengthening 
a secondary structure which has little reference to the democratic 
aims implied in the total ten-year plan. Undoubtedly, when the 
effect of this present effort is felt, the secondary system will have 
to respond to pressures from below, and an example of such a 
response might be in terms of the new Medici proposals.*?' This 
law would extend the common ladder upwards for one year in the 
lower secondary schools, and then establish a four-track system 
(humanistic, technical, artistic or general) into which students 
would be guided. But Italy, with all its long history of secondary 
and higher education, its wealth of tradition in learning, the arts, 
and technology, is in this respect far behind those countries al- 
ready mentioned. She has still to find her way out of the vicious 
circle in which lack of money prevents educational expansion, and 
lack of trained personnel prevent economic expansion. Suffice it 
to say that in Italy, a multi-track secondary education for all has 
yet to be established, whereas in the other countries equity has to 
be injected and increased. 

In attempting a comparison of educational trends in Western 
Europe, the problems are not only those of limitation of space. 
There is a multiplicity of terms of reference which must be defined, 
albeit briefly, for the achievements attained in education can only 
be evaluated with respect to the aims of education and the society 
under consideration. Former traditions and past progress in edu- 
cation are of course also relevant to such an examination. Even 
though the countries mentioned have all undergone similar histori- 
cal and spiritual influences, such as Christianity, the Renaissance, 
the Reformation, and the Industrial Revolution, nevertheless the 
outcomes were varied. Language, cultural tradition, “national 
character” are all very different, as are national aims and aspira- 
tions, and characteristic ways of doing things. Whereas England is 
in the main an industrial society, France is still predominantly 
rural and agricultural; Germany is extensively involved in the 
latest technological and industrial progress, Italy is much less so. 
France and Italy are traditionally committed to an “elitist” ap- 
proach to education, though they reveal their peculiar differences. 
Church-State relations in education, and the role of private school- 
ing are both topics which would help to complete the total picture. 
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7 Joseph Justman “Character and Quality of Italian Education” in Information of 
Education Around the World. Bulletin No. 39WE, U. S. Dept. of Health, Education 
and Welfare, Feb. 1960. 
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These examples of variations could be multiplied in the areas of 
economic and social organization, politics, philosophy, history, to 
say the least. They are mentioned here as a reminder that any 
generalizations which might be made are subject to the characteris- 
tic qualities of a given country. 

Much of the effort in education in Europe is still directed to- 
ward making good deficiencies for which World War II was re- 
sponsible. The post-war rise in the birth-rate, now affecting the 
secondary schools, aggravated the difficulties. Success in coping 
with such problems is then at the lowest level a matter of money 
and numbers. The following figures illustrate growth in numbers 
alone: 


Total no. of children in secondary education of all kinds® 
England & Wales: 1948.......... 1,875,997; 1956............ 2,475,000 


France: 1950............ 794,070; 1956............1,157,000 
W. Germany: 828,631; 1956............ 1,218,000 
Italy: 1950............ 503,943; 195)............ 659,000 


While these figures do not show the age groups covered and the 
percentages of those in attendance, it does show one of the di- 
mensions of the problem. But numerical expansion alone (or lack 
of it) is not the only concern. Reform and expansion in kind 
have been the main topic of this paper, and in this respect the 
major trends in Europe must now be reviewed. 

In some respects, the countries which have been reviewed seem 
to be at different points along a road towards somewhat similar 
and allied goals. The traditional exclusivity and selectivity of 
secondary education in Europe is being dissipated as its more 
comprehensive function develops. Intense specialization is being 
lessened with the concern for a more general education. With 
more and more numbers being involved, standards of all kinds are 
being changed, and in the eyes of many, quality is giving way to 
quantity. So far as curriculum is concerned, the humanities with- 
draw somewhat and the sciences and technology advance. These 
trends, in some cases obvious, in others becoming more perceptible, 
are occurring in a context of flux in social class organization and 
of the response of industry to the impact of a new technological 
age. 

All these countries have under consideration the problem of 
widening opportunity, both as an aspect of social justice, and as a 


8U. S. Bureau of Census, Statistical Abstract of the United States. Govt. Printing 
Office, Washington, D.C.; 1953, 1959. 
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part of national well-being and development. However, the 
American observer should be warned against assuming that talk 
of equality of opportunity means the same thing on both sides of 
the Atlantic Ocean. Democratic thinking in Europe has not on 
the whole accepted the principle that the solution is to offer to all 
students the identical educational nourishment. The idea is 
rather that each should have the appropriate selections from the 
menu, and that some are more likely than others to appreciate and 
benefit from the more exotic dishes. It is only fair to point out 
that in the recent re-appraisal of education in the United States, 
the latter point of view is once again becoming respectable. It 
is debatable which outlook is philosophically more tenable and 
which in the long run more efficient. It is enough here merely 
to observe that they are rather different concepts of democracy, 
and that the extension of educational opportunity in European 
countries need not necessarily have the same ends as in the United 
States. 

Of paramount importance too, is the role of administrative 
tradition in each country. The French plan, for example, is a 
blue-print which has yet to be implemented. Like the Italian 
measures, it has been devised by thinkers and is being implemented 
from above by planners. The Rahmenplan, and the structural 
changes emerging in English education seem to be more the result 
of protest from emergent groups in society demanding opportunity 
and parity. It is the latter which seem more spontaneous, more 
likely to be acceptable and effective, more in tune with the social 
movements of our time. The respective traditions of change in 
each country are to some extent also revealed by their plans. Yet 
the similarities in spirit and in the final goals which are stated, and 
the comparability of many of the measures, seem to suggest that 
educational change is moving in the same direction though from 
different points. 

The specific ways in which proposals have been voiced and 
plans made are, of course, functions of conditions in that particular 
country. France, with its strong classical tradition of learning, is 
now seeking real alternatives to what was one narrow path to 
advancement. At the same time, a change is implied in the distance 
between social groups employed in different life activities, in the 
pre-eminence given to intellectual and literary skills. The nation, 
too, might be expected to benefit from development in its scientific, 
industrial and technological areas. That this process is one which 
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will take considerable time is obvious. The example of England, 
further ahead on a similar path, reveals some of the brakes on 
progress that ingrained attitudes provide. While in England these 
emanate from traditional class attitudes (the whole area of the 
grammar school, and feelings associated with it) and a suspicion 
of speedy, imposed change, in France it is a result of a characteristic 
tradition of learning on one side, and on the other, an outlook 
deriving from the rural life of many of the population. 

The problems raised by the offering of several different paths 
in secondary education are at the moment crucial in Europe. At 
some point or another, the school must make a decision on a stu- 
dent, and the student must be helped to choose. Ability, aspira- 
tion, prejudice—all these play a part. A trend common to pro- 
gressive thinking in England, France and Germany is apparent: 
there is less and less reliance on a selection test, and more time 
spent on sifting, selecting, guiding, directing. The “high school” 
in the Leicestershire Plan, the Férderstufe (Mittelschule or inter- 
mediary school) in the Rahmenplan, the cycle d’observation in 
the French reforms, all have this in common. What is unique in 
Europe then, is that as the single track is being extended upwards, 
the break between primary and secondary schooling which was so 
crucial (at about 11 years of age) is becoming a little less final, and 
a new division is emerging at about 13 or 14 years, after which the 
traditional specialization again emerges. Undoubtedly therefore, 
in structure, and in the aims of education for this intermediary 
level, parallels can be seen with the American Junior High School, 
and a movement can be discerned in this direction. 

Does this mean that in education, as well as in popular music 
and consumption of soft drinks, Western Europe is being Ameri- 
canized? That the Soviet Union is correct in pointing out this 
voluntary (or involuntary) acceptance of cultural imperialism, 
and the danger to “Western” and “uncommitted” nations? In 
some respects, undoubtedly yes, though the phenomenon is not 
limited to countries outside the Soviet bloc. These, like the nations 
of Western Europe and North America, are all in varying degrees 
affected by the growing power of mass media of communication, 
and by the growth of administrative bureaucracy. With regional 
variations, the era of mass society is being achieved with all that 
is implied in this. Sociologically speaking, the older class divisions 
are gradually turning into a multiplicity of slightly differentiated 
strata. Leadership is moving away from the traditional elite into 
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the hands of new groups, the managerial class, or “the diploma 
elite.” In the United States, one notes this trend as a concomitant 
of the breaking-down of hereditary class privilege and the extension 
of equal opportunity to more and more people. In the Soviet 
Union it is associated with similar ideals, but more specifically with 
the efforts of a powerful oligarchy to achieve a classless society 
and a powerful industrial, economic and military unit in a short 
space of time. But the crucial similarity is surely thai in all cases, 
the characteristics of a mass society are functions of industrialization 
and urbanization, as well as some form of egalitarian philosophy. 
Under both Soviet totalitarianism and Western democracy (French, 
English or American exemplars), similar trends are accounted 
for by similar objective facts of national development. The dif- 
ferences are seen to be functions of social organization and cultural 
tradition peculiar to the particular nation. 

In secondary education, Europe is in varying degrees much 
aware of the fact that complete reliance upon the procedures and 
outlook of the nineteenth century (and earlier) is no longer 
adequate. Education for national development is important, but 
the memory of Nazi education is still strong. However, the older 
perspective, which includes the classical humanistic tradition in 
learning and an elitist organization of education, has by no means 
disappeared. It is still a part of educational thinking, and will 
continue to operate as a conservative influence upon the powerful 
pressures of government, industry and mass society. In this, it may 
even turn into a creative and dynamic influence in our present era, 
as the “‘New Conservatives” in both Europe and the United States 
claim. With all the criticism which may be levelled at it, the 
strong conservative educational precedents of Europe may yet be 
the antidote to the tendencious pressures of mass society. 

Western European countries are faced with the problem of 
making secondary education multi-purpose. They are also con- 
fronted with the problems of thir own changing societies, in which 
it is hoped the education system can play both a constructive role 
and one which will ease the tensions engendered by change. Those 
systems of secondary education which formerly trained leaders only, 
must continue to do so, but must recognize the need for more and 
different attributes and skills. At the same time, secondary edu- 
cation is now grappling with the task of mass education. In this, 
its greatest obligations are the maintenance of an educated citizenry, 
and the creation of defences against the evils of mediocrity, com- 
placency and alienation, which are implicit in modern mass society. 
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N THE Soviet Union, the regime has organized the educational 
machinery to further its propaganda efforts. Since propaganda 
encompasses education, journalism, literary writings, art, and all 
other forms of communication, as the Communists see it, the 
traditional liberal distinction between education and indoctrination 
does not exist for them. Instead, education, though accompanied 
by the transmission of technical knowledge, is indoctrination in 
one of its most effective forms. To the Westerner education means 
independence, the freeing of the mind to take whatever road of 
inquiry it will; to the Soviets it means something quite different. 
In the USSR education is asked to discipline the mind, not to free 
it. Its task is more than an elucidation of ideas so that people 
can make up their own minds; rather it is unremitting propaganda 
which does not stop short of changing their minds and bringing 
them to the desired way of thinking. The only thing that allows 
the Communist form of indoctrination to be dignified with the 
label “education” is that it is associated with formal institutions 
such as schools, political institutes, and literacy classes. In turn, 
the Soviets have extended the concept of “education” to all aspects 
of life. Thus art, music, and entertainment, in general, form one 
of the communal rewards, and are geared into the educational 
pattern; the theatre, the army, and even circuses are tied to the 
educational chariot in the same way as is entertainment of all 
kinds, such as concerts, exhibitions, and fair booths. 
The Soviets acknowledge openly that the purpose of their 
education goes far beyond the giving of an education to the 
children and adults: 


“Education in the spirit of Leninism means instilling in the 
youth the Marxist-Leninist outlook on the world, on the 
social life, and on the role and position of man and his be- 
havior in society. It means instilling in them a materialistic 
world outlook based on science and materialist philosophy, 
alien to any superstitions or mysticism, seeking no escape in 
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the ‘other world,’ alien to any diversion from real life, and 
from efforts for its best possible organization, and inspiring 
them with confidence in their own power and with a knowl- 
edge of the conditions and means of victory.”? 


Yet, it must be noticed that, in spite of the ideological straight- 
jacked imposed on the communist educational system, it has been 
producing a growing number of scientists, and that the Russians 
launched, in October, 1957, history’s first man-made earth satellite, 
SPUTNIK, a giant step toward the conquest of interplanetary 
space. The explanation of the Soviet scientific accomplishments 
lies in the fact that all official support is granted by the regime to 
any scientific activity which is actually or potentially instrumental 
in promoting the requirements of the state—i.e., “problem solving.” 
The Soviet leaders have persistently acknowledged the importance 
of science, in spite of the periodic troubles due to the insistence to 
impose the Marxist-Leninist ideology. 

The imposition of the Marxist-Leninist doctrinal interpreta- 
tions on the media of communications and social control has, 
however, throttled the field of social sciences. In this field, the 
Soviet rulers want to have their position supported by empirical 
findings, and sometimes these scientific facts conflict with their 
current doctrines. 

This double-track approach is also glaringly evident in the 
development of the educational system. The system has been 
greatly expanded, but at the same time “politicized.” All schools 
are subject to rigid bureaucratic control and programs of ideologi- 
cal indoctrination are stressed which propound the “true science 
of Marxism.” Party and youth cells (COMSOMOLS, FDJ, H.J., 
GUF) see to it that “deviations” are not heard and ideological and 
party qualifications are important in the selection of students and 
the faculty. But the regime also needs to train students in tech- 
nological knowledge, and hence, it has used education as a method 
of channelling both brains and manpower. 

On reaching the age of 7, a child goes to school in the USSR. 
The USSR follows a 4-3-3 plan, with three closely integrated forms 
of school: the four-year primary school (found mostly in rural 
areas) ; the seven-year or incomplete secondary school; and the 10- 
year or secondary school. (In some Union Republics the total 
course covers 11 years to allow for better teaching of Russian.) 

The complete middle school (children from 7 to 17 years of 

2 “Communist Education,” BOLSHEVIK, No. 23-24, December, 1946, pp. 16-17. 
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age) is the basic institution for the general education of the 
younger generation. It will have the task, according to the official 
Soviet plan, of enrolling all children of appropriate age by 1960.7 

Then there is also the Incomplete Middle School (the pupils 
ranging from age 11 to 14), where the stress of instruction is still 
placed on languages—Russian or the mother tongue—and arithme- 
tic, with 2 additional requirements: science and military training. 
Students pass examinations at the end of each year to be advanced 
to the next grade. At the end of the 7th grade, a comprehensive 
examination must be passed in order to qualify for a certificate of 
completion from the Incomplete Middle School; this final examina- 
tion covers the entire 3 years’ work and extends over a period of a 
month. The Russian language and mathematics, plus the native 
languages in the national schools of the 15 non-Russian Republics 
are still included in the examination of every grade. 

The students must also spend 2 hours a week for a total of 198 
hours to pre-conscription military training. Most of the organ 
schools are organized into “circles of defense” where the students 
are instructed, in military units, in the use of terrain tables, mili- 
tary maps and the assembly of scale model tanks, guns and aircraft. 
During the summer vacations, the 9th grade boys go to the army 
camps for 20 days of intensive drill. In addition, physical and 
athletic instruction is included and there is an increasing heavy 
stress on sporting events. Promising youngsters in this field are 
transferred to special schools where the state pays for developing 
champions out of them. (The favorite indoor game is chess.) 

Seven-year education (4 in the primary and 3 in the Incomplete 
Middle School) has been compulsory for all students in the urban 
areas since 1930; in 1949 it was extended to the rural centres. 
(Students in the cities must now complete a 10-year course.) 

At 14, a Soviet youth must decide on his profession. Theoreti- 
cally, he can continue in the 10-year school, complete his secondary 
education and go to a University; or, he can enter a Technical High 
School; or enter a Party school and become a professional Com- 
munist Party worker, a diplomat, army officer or journalist; or go 
to a trade school for 4 years of appropriate training. Actually only 
the best-rated students are accepted on a tuition-free basis in the 
last 3 years of the 10-year school; most students must pay 200 
rubles ($40) a year, something which few Soviet families can 
afford; the same applies to Technical High Schools. Furthermore, 


2 The formal aspects of this structure can be found in: UNESCO, WORLD SURVEY 
OF EDUCATION, Paris, 1955, pp. 629-648. 
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ruthless screening goes into effect. The most intelligent may con- 
tinue; the less able are weeded out by competitive examinations 
and put to work. The Party schools are open only to active mem- 
bers of the Young Communist League who must be backed by a 
high Party official. 

The students aiming to enter the Complete Middle School 
(comparable to the American High School) must pass difficult 
competitive examinations or have earned an average mark of 5 or 
4 in the Incomplete and Complete Middle Schools; Grade 5 (gold 
medal) is deemed “outstanding” and Grade 4 (Silver Medal) is 
“good.” Only these medal winners can enter the Universities 
without examination. Most Soviet students earn a mark of 3 which 
is considered an “average” and they generally enter the Technical 
or Special Middle Schools. 

There are many types of Tekhnikums and the length of the 
course varies from 3 to 5 years (depending upon the technical 
specialty). In the Teckhnikums the subjects taught are: nursing, 
midwifery, mechanics, accounting, shoe-making, printing, librarian- 
ship, electronics, cooking, elementary pedagogy, art, music, the 
theatre and many others. The general type of Tekhnikums (cor- 
responding to grades 8-10 in America) accepts students of both 
sexes aged 13 to 30 who have completed the Incomplete Middle 
School and have successfully passed entrance examinations in 
mathematics, the Soviet Constitution, the Russian language and 
literature. Students who graduate from the Incomplete Middle 
School with a gold or silver medal and who elect the Tekhnkum 
instead of the Complete Middle School, may enter without exami- 
nation—except in the art, music or theatrical schools. 

The general type of technical school must include in its cur- 
riculum the same subjects taught in the Complete Middle School 
in order that a graduate will have a chance to enter the university 
providing he has earned a rating of “outstanding” and is among the 
top 5% of the graduating class. Thus the Universities and Insti- 
tutes enroll the Tekhnikum students, although the Tekhnikums 
are usually looked upon as a substitute for college work. (The 
law provides that the Tekhnikums graduates must spend 3 years 
after graduation working in the specialty in which they had been 
trained; the only exception is allowed for those going on to the 
university or Institute.) —Tuition is around 150 rubles ($30) per 
year, although “heroes of socialist labor” and veterans are ex- 
empted. There are also state stipend awards for those passing 
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the entrance examination with a mark of 5 or 4, running from 140 
rubles ($28) per month in the first year to a high of 400 rubles 
($80) per month during the final year. Some 400 of these schools 
graduate annually about 250,000 students. 

If a Russian child, who starts attending the school at the age of 
7, is fortunate, he finishes high school in 10 years at the age of 17— 
except the children of the peasants; they have 4 years of schooling 
and then go to work. Their role is to provide labor for the farms 
and soldiers for the army. Most Soviet youth goes to a trade 
school; he has his choice if the state feels that it needs workers in 
that particular field; otherwise he is assigned to the trade needing 
students at the moment. 

The bulk of the Russian youth goes to the Labor Reserve 
Institutions, created to satisfy the expanding demand for skilled 
and semi-skilled labor by decree of October 2, 1940. The system 
drafts annually around one million of Soviet boys and girls. 

There are 3 types of Labor Reserve institutions: (1) a two-year 
Trade school, specializing in metal work, mining, oil production, 
water transport, communications and chemistry; (2) a two-year 
Railroad school which trains its students to run and maintain the 
railroads; and (3) a six-month factory school (FZO), a factory- 
plant school, which trains semi-skilled workers for coal, ore mining 
or construction projects. The Trade and Railroad schools require 
a minimum of 4 years’ education as an entrance pre-requisite and 
accepts boys aged 14-17, and girls aged 15-16; there are no entrance 
requirements for the FZO institutions. All these schools charge 
no fees and the students are maintained at state expense, and re- 
ceive uniforms and live and work in separate classes and hostels. 
The school day, of 8 hours, covers theoretical and practical work 
under technicians and foremen from nearby workships. In the 
railroad school, where a third of the students are girls, the second 
year is spent in the field. Apprentices march in patriotic parades, 
attend courses in civilian defense, Marxism and the Five-Year Plan. 
All students are legally liable for voluntary quitting of schools, 
and for systematic and flagrant violation of school discipline. 
Punishment may be confinement to labor colonies for up to one 
year. 

Under the Decree of 1940, Soviet youth is under obligation to 
work 4 successive years in state enterprises in accordance with the 
directive of the General Office of Labor Reserves; during that period 
they are exempt from military service. Usually they are assigned 
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to jobs which they do not prefer; the Factory School is especially 
unpopular because of its short superficial program. 

Soviet Russia has developed numerous special institutions which 
belong mostly to the secondary level. Children of exceptional 
talent may enter special schools of music, art, theater and ballet. 
To be admitted to them is a great honor, hinging in part on 
parents’ loyalty to the regime. In addition to heavy programs in 
a particular school’s specialty, children get a thorough general 
education that is little different, except in quality, from that of 
ordinary school children. 

Among the best of these schools for talented children are the 
Ballet Schools in Moscow and Leningrad. Future stars of Soviet 
Russia’s ballet begin their training at 7 or 8 years of age; they must 
pass a rigorous physical examination. Darlings of the Soviet state 
and pampered pets are cadets of the Suvorov and Nakhimov 
Schools; these are the elite of Russia’s youth, 10,000 strong. They 
are orphans of Red Army heroes and of guerrilla commanders of 
World War II. Here are blended the best traditions of the 
Pazhevsky Korpus (the specially trained corps of pages for the pre- 
revolutionary royal court) and the new Soviet army. Here is 
featured the Suvorov’s motto: “Difficult in training, easy in com- 
bat!”’; and the naval school stresses the “Nakhimov tradition of 
loyalty to the Navy, sense of duty, daring and courage, in the spirit 
of the Black Sea sailors.” From the cadet’s ranks come the officer- 
elite of the Red Army and Navy. Their study day, which begins 
at 6:30 A.M., includes 4 hours of English, tactics and strategy, in 
addition to the usual elementary and junior high school subjects. 
Another 4 hours are spent in drilling and weapons practice. From 
an old Czarist nobleman-General, they learn etiquette, right down 
to kissing ladies’ hands. 

Altogether there are more than 60 military colleges (between 
the high-school and junior college levels) , like the Frunze Academy 
in Moscow. Over and above the regular schools, the Communist 
Party maintains its own system of education entirely separate from 
the schools operated by the various government departments. 
Communist schools of engineering, agriculture, banking, industrial 
administration, pedagogy, etc., train the persons who will be 
leaders in the most important professions and occupations. In 
their own way these schools could be compared to the Nazi Orden- 
burgen. 
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The Status and Role of Public Secondary 
Education in Latin America 


ARTHUR R. OLSEN 


Professor of Social Sciences, Western Illinois University 


LTHOUGH primary education, by law in all Latin American 

countries, is free and compulsory for children in the age group 
of 6 or 7 to 14 or 15, an average of less than 60% of the primary 
school age population actually attend school. There is a high rate 
of desertion after the first two primary grades and only about 10% 
of the children entering the 6 year primary school do complete it. 
Therefore the average educational level of the total population in 
Latin America is less than that of the first grade. The impact of 
this actuality creates a situation in which a possible secondary school 
population is limited and in which less than 10% of the secondary 
school age population attends a secondary school. 

The situation varies widely from one country to another. Rural 
areas tend to have the greatest educational deficits with the poorer 
educational facilities. Moreover in urban areas pressures for the 
uses of the available buildings in numerous localities create the 
need for limiting student attendance to a few hours per week since 
2 to 5 groups of different students have to use the same school 
building during the day on a part-time shift basis. Any com- 
parisons of secondary education with that of the United States be- 
come seemingly impractical since the separate nations of the Latin 
America area are numerous and differ not only as to their own 
national approaches but also within their many internal diversifica- 
tions. 


Some Causal Factors for the Status of Secondary Education in Latin 
America. 

1. Since the migrations to Latin America during the colonial 
period were essentially different from those to the United States, 
there were essential forces that shaped the present day Latin 
American secondary education into its existent pattern. 

Basically the colonizers were Iberian and their culture dictated 
for Latin America an educational system for the few rather than 
the masses. Moreover, the system of education again stemmed from 
the culture with education placed under religious auspices and 
under private control. The later democratic revolutions and up- 
heavals did create a popular demand for education for the masses. 
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But a population predominately Roman Catholic was torn between 
the development of a public educational program under state con- 
trol and one which might be state supported but retain its schools 
under private or church operation. Only at the primary level are 
schools in Latin America largely of a public nature. Dr. Vera* 
states it well, “Although education is mainly a responsibility of 
the central Government even in those countries in which state or 
local Government contributes to it, private schools mainly for 
children of well-to-do families, particularly at the secondary educa- 
tion level, have greater importance in Latin America than in the 
United States.” 

Thus secondary education is conducted under governmental 
supervision but only in part carried out in public high schools. 
Private secondary schools of a non-secular type, private secondary 
technical, business or professional schools, the private schools set 
up by national groups such as the American school or the French 
school, and the Roman Catholic parochial secondary schools add 
to the complexity of differentiation in secondary education philoso- 
phy and content. Although public financial support maintains the 
public secondary school, public financial support in instances is 
also given to the parochial or private secondary schools which 
provide the only educational staffs and facilities available. 

2. The attitude and action relative to the indigenous population 
also differed in Latin America from that of the United States. In 
the latter, interbreeding with colonists was not practiced on any 
large scale. The native Indians were decimated or in later periods 
segregated in reservations where they became a smaller portion of 
the total population with little impact on the nature of secondary 
education within the nation. 

However, the Latin American indigenous effects were quite 
different. Both Argentina and Costa Rica have high rates of 
literacy and recognized educational systems. Yet both of these 
countries witnessed little interbreeding with the colonists. 

The few Indians, surviving in Argentina are segregated. Since 
these countries did not have to mold nor financially support an 
educational system geared to absorbing the natives, this may be a 
factor which differentiates their educational systems from the other 
Latin American countries. 

Educational systems and public finance to support them would 
tend to be different where large masses of the population are il- 


* Dr. Oscar L. Vera is Assistant Director of the UNESCO Regional Center at 
Havana, Cuba. 
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literate and have relatively low incomes. To support programs for 
educational advancement in such countries requires larger capital 
expenditures from a smaller portion of the population whose 
capital is competed for to be utilized in many other facets of a 
nation’s economy which are considered to be of equal or greater 
importance than education. Moreover, where a capitalist and 
cultural elite maintain aa indifference to or a scorn for those native 
nationals within their own country and the cultural patterns are 
so extreme, less political action will be undertaken to institute or 
augment an educational system which might achieve any sub- 
stantial equalization. 


Some Economic Factors Affecting the Status of Secondary Education 
in Latin America. 

Sources of economic and statistical data which can be related 
to educational interpretations for Latin America are inadequate. 
Where sufficient funds are not available for minimal education, 
there is a greater scarcity of funds to gather valid data. Moreover, 
any such collected data is apt to be of a nature that proud nations 
would prefer not to have publicized and therefore data collection 
would not have an early priority. Despite this limitation, there 
is some statistical information which can show comparisons pro- 
vided that it is not used to draw definitive conclusions. 

The use of dollar expenditures to compare educational systems 
may lead to errors unless one considers the differences within the 
educational programs that are under comparison at any given time. 
The latest year for which comparisons can be made is arbitrarily 
selected as 1958, since later figures are too fragmented. 

In 1958, the per capita income for the United States was ap- 
proximately $2,000. Some 3.6% or 13 billion dollars out of a total 
national income of 366 billion dollars was spent for public educa- 
tion. In the total population there was no backlog of a portion 
of the population which had not been able to attend primary or 
secondary schools. The expenditure was largely to maintain schools 
for the existent school age population plus additional costs due 
to the increases in school age population, the improvements of the 
program itself, and the increased dollar expenditures due to in- 
flationary pressures on what the dollar bought in terms of teacher’s 
salary, equipment, buildings, etc. Nor were the citizens of the 
United States fully convinced that the expenditure was enough 
in terms of adequacy of the job to be done. Yet there was a 
reasonably adequate public school program and one which at least 
equalled the best of any other nation. 
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For Latin American education, the scene in 1958 was quite a 
contrast. 

Harry Stark, in his Modern Latin America, stated “Among the 
major land areas of the world, Latin America has the fastest grow- 
ing population.” Kingsley Davis, the international sociologist, 
affirmed that Latin America finds herself in the “early-middle phase 
of rapid growth cycle typical of transition from illiterate agri- 
culturalism to literate industrialism.” Worcester and Schaeffer? 
indicated, “Illiteracy is an ever present, pernicious condition in all 
of Latin America with the exception of two or three countries such 
as Uruguay and Costa Rica.” 

The per capita income assumedly ranged from $60 per annum 
in Bolivia to a high of $500 per capita in Venezuela. Chile, Co- 
lumbia, Mexico, Brazil, Honduras, Peru and Equador were within 
the ranges of $250 to $100 of per capita income.’ 

Unfortunately, complete data on the dollar amounts and per- 
centages of the national income used to provide for public educa- 
tion in each Latin American country can not be secured from 
published or printed sources. However, the lower per capita in- 
comes would indicate a lessened economic capacity in such coun- 
tries to provide adequate maintenance programs for their public 
schools. Low income also creates an almost insurmountable prob- 
lem to catch up with the uneducated educable backlog, to provide 
for the additions resulting from a veritable population explosion, 
or to institute any improvement of the existent educational pro- 
gram. 

Another type of comparison which must be used cautiously can 
be derived from population data.* In 1958, the population of the 
United States was 174 million people. Over 30 million of this 
population were enrolled in elementary schools and 914 million in 
secondary schools. Thus, almost 514 out of every 100 persons were 
in public secondary schools and 3114 out of each 100 elementary 
age pupils seemed to continue with a public secondary education 
following elementary school promotion. 

For the Latin American countries,> in Honduras .08% or less 
than one out of each thousand persons in the population was in a 


Stark, Modern Latin America. (University of Miami Press, Miami, 
2 Donald E. Worcester and Wendell G. Schaeffer, The Growth and Culture of Latin 
America (Oxford University Press, New York City, N.Y., 1956). 

®* Charles P. Kindleberger, Economic Development (McGraw- Hill, New York City, 
New York, 1958), p. 6. 

* Harry Hanson, Editor, The World Almanac 1960 and Book of Facts (New York 
World Telegram and the Sun, New York City, New York, 1960), p. 495 and p. 257 

5 Statistical Office of the United Nations— Department of Economic and Social Af- 
fairs (Statistical Yearbook, 1958, the United Nations, New York City, N.Y., 1958). 
Table 177, Educational Institutions. 
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public secondary school and only one out of each thousand ele- 
mentary school persons was continuing in a secondary school. 
Only in Chile, Costa Rica, Panama, and Uruguay were as many as 
114 persons out of each hundred in population attending a second- 
ary school. Based on each 100 persons enrolled in elementary 
schools, Costa Rica, Panama, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile and Uruguay 
had from 10% to 20% continuing with a secondary school educa- 
tion. 

The total picture might seem improved if attendance in voca- 
tional schools as being distinct from primary or secondary schools 
was included in the interpretation. However, since the vocational 
school data would have included schools offering specialized voca- 
tional courses frequently of a nature found in the 6, 7, and 8 grade 
programs of some of the elementary schools in the United States 
the comparisons confining conclusions within the ordinary meaning 
of secondary schools is probably the more valid one. 


The Status of Secondary Education in Latin America—An Overview. 


Just as one cannot depict an average high school in the United 
States or one for each of the 50 separate states, one cannot accurate- 
ly describe either the average high school in any one Latin Ameri- 
can country nor one typical of the entire area of Latin American 
nations. We can say that the average pupil teacher ratio in the 
United States high school for 1958 was 22:1, but the average was 
also at the same time 18:1 in Iowa and 26:1 in Tennessee. Some 
of our high schools individually enrolled over 1,000 students each 
while others had less than 100 total student enrollment. A fresh- 
man English class might have 40 students while a senior high school 
calculus class enrolled 4 or 5 students. Similarly, the high school 
buildings would differ radically in physical plant size, architecture 
and equipment. 

Therefore statistical interpretations of average school size of 
382 pupils in Costa Rica and 75 pupils in Honduras or pupil- 
teacher ratios of 15:1 in Costa Rica or 4:1 in Honduras have little 
meaning or value. The more interpretative analysis of secondary 
education is derived from empiricism which has its limitations in 
what the observer either sees or wishes to see. Although my own 
personal observations from intermittent visitations to Latin-America 
from 1926 to 1959 do not qualify them in any sense as conclusions, 
they may be as close to a sketch of reality as one can portray. 

1. For one minority of the population, the grouping of the elite, 
education means an exposure to culture for its family heirs. This 
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presupposes a segregated school system in which a class can separate- 
ly pursue in private secondary schools the purely academic or 
cultural subjects either as a social veneer or as a basic requisite for 
university admittance. Moreover, when education is climaxed by 
a university degree, it is the social status of the degree that is 
important. The mark of the “elite” is the possession of a degree 
as a doctor of laws, letters, or philosophy that does not have to be 
used for any purely practical purpose of aiding humanity or for a 
mercenary purpose of earning a livelihood. 

2. For another minority of the population, a grouping of the 
isolated indigenous peoples, its desire for cultural isolation and 
cultural self-preservation, especially in the equatorial lowlands as 
contrasted with the agricultural Indians of the intermontane val- 
leys and plateaus, will create little desire for and resistance against 
any formal educational programs which run counter to its mores. 
For this group, education’s task will be largely in areas of health 
improvement and improvement of self-subsistence pursuits. 

3. For the majority of Latin Americans there is both an intense 
desire for and a sense of urgency about educational opportunities 
and facilities. This group recognizes that society must operate 
through concerted action which generally is the institution of gov- 
ernment. It is also cognizant of the fact that only a literate and 
educated populace can enforce the existence and operation of a 
democratic government. Moreover, it is keenly aware that many 
of its unwise, undemocratic and inexperienced administrative gov- 
ernments of the past have led to inflation, unwise tax policies and 
a retardation of social and economic progress. 

As this majority views its educational programs, it notes the 
segregation not only by sexes in the secondary schools but the 
effects of segregation imposed by the privately supported systems 
versus the inadequately supported public secondary schools. It 
views not with complacency the purely cultural or academic ap- 
proach with its European pattern of public secondary education. 
It is probably for this reason that public financial support has 
been channeled into the stop-gap vocational schools as a step above 
but a terminal ending following primary education. As a group 
it dislikes this distinction which seemingly sets ‘up an educational 
pattern for two distinct castes, one a cultural elite and the other a 
class of artisans and mechanics. 

The majority also recognizes that less than 50% of its high 
school staffs have been specially trained for their assignments, and 
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that one factor has been both a shortage in or a complete lack of 
special institutions for the training of secondary school staffs in 
most of the separate countries of its region. Neither the private 
secondary school as a promoter of class rather than of democratic 
assimilation nor the parochial school whose tradition rejects scien- 
tific outlook and practice escape from the evaluative approach of 
the majority which wonders whether some more assimilative system 
would not be better. 


A Forecast of the Role of Secondary Education in Latin America. 


Any increase in enrollments within the secondary schools will 
be predicated on a continuous policy of anti-illiteracy programs and 
the extension of elementary education. 

Since the growth and improvement of a secondary educational 
program is dependent upon national income, education at all levels 
in Latin America will be forced into facing the only real problem. 
National income and income per capita must rise and education 
must accept its role in augmenting that rise. Thus for Latin 
America as well as any of the other economically underdeveloped 
areas, the content of the educational program must be such as to 
develop not only the simple abilities of reading and writing as mere 
tools for greater achievement, but it must also include the basic 
knowledge of commonplace phenomena by which the individual 
can adapt himself to and to utilize the tremendous achievements 
of a modern technological civilization. 

This envisions a secondary school program that does not segre- 
gate by class but offers each individual the educational training 
requisite for him to fill his rele in society whether it be a better 
farmer than his forbears, an artisan or mechanic in spheres un- 
known to his ancestors, or an artist or professional master in the 
highest tradition of his cultural progenitors. 

The majority of Latin Americans realize that the constructive 
role which they can play in a troubled world can be an effective 
one and become increasingly more effective only to the extent that 
they themselves can achieve and maintain their own economic and 
spiritual strength. For a people who build statues honoring the 
common teacher rather than the prominent educator, as a society 
which sets aside a special legal holiday for teachers while other 
nations so honor its warriors, with its youth group idealistic in its 
hopes for a common free education and that portion of its high 
school youth fortunate enough to be publicly educated seriously 
undertaking its responsibilities rather than merely taking its educa- 
tion for granted, these seem more than straw in the wind. 
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